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Editorial Comment 
UNITED WE STAND 


‘“ HE last 20 years have seen many 
great advances in municipal affairs, 


and the greatest single advance .. . 
has been in the field of municipal coopera- 
tion,’ declared Harold D. Smith, director 
of the United States Bureau of the Budget, 
at the annual conference of the American 
Municipal Association held in Chicago last 
month. In tracing the development of mu- 
nicipal cooperation in this country, Mr. 
Smith pointed out that during the first 
World War “municipal unity, the coordinated 
effort which we seek in the emergency of 
today, was almost totally lacking. . . 
Cities faced their problems individually, 
without the benefit of the advice and ex- 
perience of other cities. There was no com- 
mon reservoir of information. Complete con- 
fusion developed during the last World War 
when the officials of individual communities 
attempted to express their points of view to 
officials in Washington. Busy federal ad- 
ministrators, absorbed in the war effort, could 
not give their complaints a hearing. Under 
such circumstances, the point of view of 
local government simply could not be ad- 
equately represented in national thinking. 

“Tt is fortunate indeed,” continued Mr. 
Smith, “that such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association exist in this time 
of emergency. Never before have our cities 
faced so many and varied problems. Never 
before could they profit so greatly by the 
exchange of knowledge and experience, by 
the leadership of such an organization as 
this.” 

We should like to add our hearty “amen” 
to Mr. Smith’s remarks. There has been a 


great deal of alarm in recent years about 
the centralization of governmental powers 
and about the undermining of local home 
rule. Some of this alarm has, in our opinion, 
been justified, but much of it has been the 
lament of those who resent all change or 
who are unwilling to work to maintain local 
rights. In either case, we believe that the 
idea and the development represented by 
the American Municipal Association are of 
particular importance. 

The American Municipal Association is 
more than a national organization—it is a 
symbol. It represents, more than any other 
single organization, the idea of intermunici- 
pal cooperation. In itself it is a twofold 
manifestation of cooperative action, for it 
is the league or federation of the various 
state leagues of municipalities. Professional 
associations of municipal officials deserve 
their share of credit, too, but the state 
leagues are organizations not of individuals 
but of the city governments as such. 

For those who are scornful of local gov- 
ernment and whose idea of social progress 
is for more and more governmental power 
to be pyramided in our state and national 
capitols, the present defense emergency of- 
fers a valuable lesson in organization. We 
are learning here the same lesson that British 
cities have been trying to teach us—namely, 
that the cooperative efforts of independent 
local governments are sometimes more po- 
tent, more truly unified, than the best prod- 
uct of a centralized governmental hierarchy. 
The expansion of national responsibilities 
has already placed a severe strain on our 
federal governmental machinery. If, in ad- 
dition, our state and local governments had 
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to receive all of their orders and instructions 
from Washington, the already topheavy 
structure might not stand the added strain. 
Instead, through the cooperative organiza- 
tion of state and local governments, we are 
able to combine the stability of decentraliza- 
tion with the strength of unified action. Just 
as the bomb-weary cities of Europe have 
learned that overcentralization increases 
their vulnerability to attack, so we are learn- 
ing that to focus all of our governmental 
structure in a single, vulnerable nerve center 
is an invitation to congestion and disruption. 

The state leagues of municipalities and 
their American Municipal Association not 
only constitute an alternative to overcentral- 
ization, but they also provide the most ef- 
fective opposition to such a development. 
The complaints and objections of hundreds 
of individual city governments, or of thou- 
sands of individual city officials, may easily 
be ignored or matched against each other, 
but when all of the cities of all of the states 
present a united front they cannot be 
ignored, and the case of local governments 
must receive a fair hearing in our state 
and national tribunals. 

But all centralization is not objectionable. 
Some is inevitable, and much more is prob- 
able. Some of the problems that used to be 
considered local are now generally recognized 
as state or national in scope, and, unless 
the tempo of modern events is diminished, 
many more problems are due to burst the 
bounds of city limits. In this transformation 
process, also, the machinery of intercity co- 
operation can play a useful part. The 
American Municipal Association and _ its 
constituent leagues of municipalities are not 
simply one-way channels of information and 
ideas. Just as they provide the machinery 


for presenting the local picture to those in 
our state and national capitols, so do they 
broaden the horizon of each participating 
city. State and national interests, statewide 
and nationwide trends and developments, 
are presented and interpreted to member 
cities by analysts whose judgment they 
respect and whose loyalty to the principle 
of local self-government they trust. 

Finally, there is an increasing need for 
organized local cooperation in those areas 
of governmental activity that are primarily 
of local interest—and these areas are more 
important now than they ever were. For 
every function or responsibility that has 
been taken from our local governments and 
given to state or federal authorities, there 
has been at least one new one to take its 
place. But even though these areas of 
activity remain primarily local, the day is 
past when the problems of any municipality 
can be considered to be unique or unrelated 
to the problems of other municipalities, or 
of the state or nation. Uniformity in local 
governments would be deadening, but the 
best practice developed by any city should 
be available for study and adaptation by 
other cities. Home rule need not mean 
provincialism. Furthermore, the current de- 
fense crisis has taught us that activities that 
are ordinarily local in interest may, in time 
of emergency, become matters of national 
concern. We must choose, therefore, be- 
tween two alternatives. Either we must 
centralize our governmental controls on a 
permanent basis, or we must have machinery 
that will enable us to mobilize our independ- 
ent local governments in times of crisis. In 
brief, intermunicipal cooperation is not 
merely desirable, it is the price of independ- 
ence. 
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Salary Increases for Municipal Employees 


ANY municipalities have recently in- 
creased salaries and wages of mu- 
nicipal employees to meet the rising 

cost of living and to hold employees against 
higher wages offered by private industry. 
Some cities which have not yet taken such ac- 
tion are planning to provide for adjustments 
in the next municipal budget. The methods 
used in increasing pay include a straight per- 
centage increase applying to all salaries, an 
amount varying with the base pay, and a 
cost-of-living adjustment or bonus plan. 
Municipalities also are losing employees to 
the armed forces and to federal government 
agencies, as well as to private industry, which 
has resulted in a shortage of trained per- 
sonnel in a few cities. 

Municipal officials are asking: What are 
the facts on the trend in the cost of living? 
To what extent have cities already in- 
creased pay rates? Are other cities plan- 
ning to provide increases in the next budget? 
What difficulties are cities having in replac- 
ing employees who have left city employ- 
ment? To secure information on these per- 
sonnel problems, PuBLIC MANAGEMENT on 
October 20 sent an inquiry to the managers 
of 30 cities of different sizes and locations, 
and the Municipal Reference Library, Mil- 
waukee, sent a somewhat similar inquiry to 
the finance officers of 30 cities over 300,000 
population. Data obtained in both surveys 
are briefly summarized in this article. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The cost of living on September 15, 1941, 
the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, was 9.6 per cent higher than in August, 
1939, according to the cost-of-living index 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Living costs were relatively stable 
from the beginning of the war in 1939 to 
March, 1941, when the index turned sharply 
upward and by August 15 had advanced to 
106 and on September 15 to 108.1 (see 


chart). The index was 98.5 on August 15, 
1939 (1935-39 average 100). This index 
is based on the cost of goods (food, clothing, 
rent, etc.) purchased by wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers in 33 large cities 
combined.! Food prices are up 18.5 per cent 
since the war began, clothing prices 10.5 per 
cent, rent 2.4 per cent, house furnishings 
11.3 per cent, and miscellaneous items in 
the budget of a $1,500 a year family, 4.6 
per cent. In the five predefense years of 
1935 to 1939, food costs took up 34 per 
cent of the family income, clothing 10.5 per 
cent, and home furnishings 4.2 per cent. But 
the slow moving cost-of-living index has not 
kept pace with wholesale prices of raw ma- 
terials and of finished manufactured goods. 
Wholesale prices for nearly 900 commodities 
increased 22.6 per cent from August 19, 
1939, to September 20, 1941, most of the 
increased wholesale prices having come about 
as a result of advanced prices for farm prod- 
ucts, food, and textile products. This may 
indicate that still further increases can be 
expected in the cost of living. 

The recent rapid rise in the cost of living 
is the result in part of curtailed production 
of certain consumers’ goods and the in- 
crease in consumers’ incomes (approximately 
15 per cent higher in 1941 than in 1940). 
Harold G. Moulton, president of Brookings 
Institution, speaking in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 6 said: “The last two or three months 
have seen the coming of striking changes 
in economic and financial conditions. Fam- 
ilies living on fixed incomes and salaries, 
including government employees 


1 More details on cost-of-living changes are 
available in: (1) current issues of the Monthly 
Labor Review (Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., 30 cents a copy, $2.50 a year) ; 
(2) “The Bureau of Labor Statistics New Index 
of Cost of Living” reprint from Monthly Labor 
Review, August, 1940, available on request to the 
3ureau ; and (3) the recent reports of the National 
Resources Planning Board on the purchasing 
power and consumption requirements of the Amer- 
ican people. 
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—federal, state, and local—will find their 
incomes shrinking by at least 20 per cent.” 


SALARY SURVEY OF 27 CITIES 


Eighteen, or 67 per cent, of the 27 council- 
managers cities replying to the inquiry made 
by Pusptic MANAGEMENT have already in- 
creased the pay of all or some employees, 
five cities anticipate providing for increases 
in the next budget, and only four have not 
taken steps to increase pay rates. Pay in- 
creases in the 18 cities apply to all employees 
in six cities, to lower-salaried workers in 
eight cities, to all receiving less than $3,000 
a year in one city, and to various groups in 
three cities. Nearly all of the increases have 
been put into effect since July 1, and in 
eight of the 18 cities which have increased 
pay rates, officials report that requests have 
been made for additional increases in 1942. 

The number of municipal employees leav- 
ing for military service varies from none 
(in five cities) to 49, the average being 
nearly nine employees for the 21 cities which 
reported having lost one or more employees 
in this way. The number of municipal em- 
ployees who have left to take positions with 
private industry or with federal and other 
governmental units varies from none (in 
three cities) to 155, the average being 23 in 
the 23 cities which reported such separa- 
tions. Administrative or technical personnel 
who have left municipal employment for 
private industry or federal agency positions 
include two city managers, one city secretary, 
an assistant police chief, a budget and per- 
sonnel officer, two fire captains, and 23 en- 
gineers. Among the lower brackets the 
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employees who have gone into the armed 
service or other employment are chiefly 
laborers, clerical workers, firemen, police- 
men, and truck drivers. Eleven cities report 
having had difficulty in replacing such em- 
ployees. For example, six cities report hav- 
ing difficulty in securing personnel with 
specialized training and sufficient experience 
at the salaries offered by the city. A few 
cities have not been able to replace en- 
gineers, one city reports that there were not 
enough qualified applicants for the entrance 
examination for patrolmen, and one city 
has employed women to take certain posi- 
tions formerly held by men who have joined 
the armed forces. 

The city managers of 18 of the 27 cities 
reporting have undertaken to inform em- 
ployees of the advantages of municipal em- 
ployment, with the hope of retaining some 
employees who might be attracted by higher 
salaries offered by private industry. The 
advantages stressed include the relative 
stability of both employment and wages 
through depression and boom periods, pen- 
sion and retirement benefits, sick leave and 
vacation with pay and pleasant working 
conditions, and civil service protection. 

The extent of pay increases and of em- 
ployee turnover in the 18 cities is indicated 
in reports from city managers: 

Bay City, MICHIGAN (47,956): Office em- 
ployees on July 1 were given a flat raise of 
approximately $10 a month and laborers a raise 
of 5 cents an hour. No employees have been 
drafted, but four (including one engineer) have 
left during 1941 to take positions with the fed- 
eral government or with private industry. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (85,547): Low- 
salaried workers, labor groups, and police and 
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fire personnel below the command level received 
nominal pay increases on September 1, amount- 
ing roughly to $5.00 a month for monthly em- 
ployees, except those in the lowest brackets, 
and 25 cents a day for daily workers. Lack of 
funds and a $1.00 tax limit in the city charter 
which has been levied in full for years prevented 
larger increases. Eighteen men have left city 
employment under the Selective Service Act, 
and about 10 employees have taken positions 
during 1941 with industry or with other gov- 
ernmental units. 

BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA (15,035): All laborers 
received a pay increase of 5 per cent on Sep- 
tember 1, and it is anticipated that demands for 
other increases will have to be met in the next 
budget. Two city employees have been drafted, 
and 10 have left the city this year for other 
employment. 

Datias, Texas (294,734): The labor group 
on November 1 was placed on straight time and 
granted a percentage increase in wages. Civil 
service employees receiving less than $130 a 
month were also granted a percentage increase 
in wages. Thirty-six employees have been called 
under the Selective Service Act, and 81 other 
officials and employees have left municipal em- 
ployment during 1941. 

East CLEVELAND, OunI0 (39,495): Skilled 
and unskilled laborers have received small in- 
creases ranging from 2% to 7% cents an hour 
at various times throughout the year, with those 
in lowest brackets generally receiving the largest 
increases. Further increases are anticipated, 
since the city cannot keep young and efficient 
employees who can earn more in private in- 
dustry. Two men have been drafted, and 18 
(including an engineer) have left the city this 
year for other positions. 

FERNDALE, MICHIGAN (22,523): All em- 
ployees, with a few exceptions, received salary 
increases effective last July 1. Salaried em- 
ployees were increased on a basis of approxi- 
mately 7.5 per cent on salaries of $3,000 and 
under, and 5 per cent on salaries above $3,000; 
the pay of hourly employees and skilled work- 
men was increased to the highest prevailing 
wage rate in this district. No men have been 
drafted, although two reserve officers were 
called, and 11 have taken other positions this 
year. 

FLINT, MICHIGAN (151,543): The salaries of 
all groups of workers were raised on July 1, 
after a comprehensive analysis of city jobs by 
outside consultants. The salaries set for the 
various jobs in this analysis were adjusted by 
the city manager in conference with department 
heads to compensate for certain factors, such 
as comparative length of service, comparative 
salaries of like classifications in the civil service 
setup, and individual personal factors. The 
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minimum wage was set at $80 a month. Eight 
men have been drafted, and 155 city employees 
(121 from the city hospital) have resigned this 
year for other positions. 

HicH Point, NortH CaroLina (38,495): 
The salaries and wages of practically all groups 
of employees, exclusive of police and firemen 
(a two-platoon system was inaugurated in the 
fire division), have been increased. Under a 
comprehensive salary ordinance adopted in 
March, 1941, all low salaries below the min- 
imum in each class were increased to the 
minimum, plus $5.00 a month for each employee 
for each four-year period of service with the 
city. Beginning next July 1 all salaries will be 
increased at the rate of $5.00 a month each 
year until the maximum is reached. It is an- 
ticipated that additional increases will be neces- 
sary in the next budget for the lower paid 
groups. Four men have been drafted and 16 
have taken other positions this year. 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN (48,765): Last August 
laborers receiving 55 cents an hour were raised 
to 60 cents, those receiving 60 cents to 63 cents, 
those receiving 65 cents to 67 cents, and those 
receiving 70 cents to 71 cents. New raises will 
become effective January 1, 1942, on the basis 
of some type of classification that will be set 
up. There is strong pressure for raises from 
the municipal employee union. One man was 
drafted but is now back on the job, while five 
men have left this year for other positions. 

Lone BEeaAcH, CALIFORNIA (164,271): The 
wages of lower bracket groups and skilled trades 
were raised on September 1—a continuation of 
salary and wage increases instituted in 1940 in 
an effort gradually to bring the rates back to 
the 1930 high level. Further increases are an- 
ticipated in the next budget because of the 
higher wages paid in defense and allied in- 
dustries in the vicinity. Forty-nine men have 
been drafted, and other positions have been 
taken this year by 51 men (including the as- 
sistant chief of police, an assistant civil en- 
gineer, a construction engineer, and a physician 
and surgeon). 

Loncview, Texas (13,758): All employees 
received increases in April, 1941, based on the 
nature and worth of their work and length of 
service. Three men have been drafted and two 
have left this year for other positions, includ- 
ing the city secretary and building inspector. 

MraAMI BEACH, FLoripA (28,012): All em- 
ployees received salary and wage increases on 
June 1 averaging about 10 per cent. There have 
been two selective service and four voluntary 
enlistments among regular employees, and about 
12 more separations for military service among 
probationary and temporary employees. No 
regular employees have left the city this year 
for other positions. 
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Newport News, VIRGINIA (37,067): The 
salaries of all employees receiving $3,000 or 
less a year were raised on July 15, and it may 
be necessary to make further increases in the 
next budget. About six men have been drafted 
and about 40 have taken other positions this 
year. 

NIAGARA FaLits, NEw York (78,029): The 
wages of hourly employees were increased in 
June as follows: 10 cents an hour raises to 
those earning 60 cents an hour or less, 8-cent 
raises to those earning 60 to 70 cents an hour, 
and 5 cent raises to those earning 70 cents to 
$1.00 hourly; no increases went to those earn- 
ing over $1.00 an hour. On January 1, 1942, 
a bonus plan (described more fully later in 
this article) will go into effect for employees 
on annual salaries. Twelve men, including na- 
tional guardsmen and reserve officers, have left 
for military service, and about 70 other em- 
ployees have left the city this year for other 
positions. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA (302,163). General 
salary increases went into effect on September 
1, 1941. Ten men have been drafted, and five 
others have left the city this year for other 
employment. 

PHOENIXVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA (12,282): On 
August 1, 1941, members of the police force 
and department heads received a flat 10 per 
cent salary increase, and wages of laborers were 
increased to meet the maximum of nearby 


municipalities. No men have been drafted, 
and only two (laborers) have taken other 
positions. 


Port ARTHUR, TEXAS (46,140): The salaries 
of all employees were increased on July 1. No 
definite plan was followed—the increases being 
more of an adjustment to bring up salaries 
that were out of line. Further increases are 
planned beginning January 1, 1942. One man 
has been drafted, and four have taken other 
positions this year. 

West Hartrorp, Connecticut (33,776): 
Numerous employees received increases last 
March upon recommendation of department 
heads, while in July laborers in the street de- 
partment received an increase of 5 cents an 
hour. Requests for further increases have al- 
ready been received. Five employees have been 
drafted, and 12 have taken other positions. 

Nine of the 27 cities reporting in this 


survey have not yet increased salaries and 
wages of employees: Clifton, New Jersey 
(48,827); Fort Lauderdale, Florida (17,- 
996); Guthrie, Oklahoma (10,018); Lex- 
ington, Kentucky (49,304); Portsmouth, 
Ohio (40,466); Shawnee, Oklahoma (22,- 
053); Sumter, South Carolina (15,874); 
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Tallahassee, Florida (16,240); and Wichita 
Falls, Texas (45,112). Of these cities, Sum- 
ter is now considering raises for all groups 
and especially for labor, and Fort Lauder- 
dale, Lexington, Tallahassee, and Wichita 
Falls anticipate having to meet demands for 
increases in their next budgets. 


MILWAUKEE SURVEY OF LARGE CITIES 


Information compiled early in October by 
the Municipal Reference Library, City Hall, 
Milwaukee,” for cities over 300,000 popula- 
tion shows that eight of the 21 cities report- 
ing have already increased salaries and 
wages: Atlanta, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Louisville, St. Paul, Portland (Oregon), 
and Seattle. Officials of nine other cities, 
some of which will provide for increases in 
1942, have received requests from various 
employee groups: Baltimore, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Denver, Minneapolis, Phil- 
adelphia, Rochester, and San Francisco, 
Four cities report that no salary or wage in- 
creases are contemplated: Jersey City, St. 
Louis, Houston, and Washington, D. C. The 
nine cities that have increased pay rates 
report as follows: 

ATLANTA: Wages of laborers, skilled crafts- 
men, and semiskilled craftsmen have been in- 
creased. 

CINCINNATI: The city is considering adop- 
tion of a reclassification and pay plan to cover 
the entire city service, which was recently 
prepared, and many increases in ranges of pay 
for the various classes of service are included 
in the plan. An increase of four cents an hour 
has been recommended for laborers. 

Detroit: All “prevailing rate’ employees 
have been increased 10 cents an hour, regardless 
of the rate of pay, over the rate which they 
were receiving on June 30, 1941. 

Kansas City (Missouri): A complete re- 
classification plan for all employees, effective 
in March, 1941, provided that all annual rate 
employees earning less than $100 a month who 
were not yet at the top of their compensation 
ranges would receive a pay increase of $5.00 a 
month; firemen and oilers received an increase 
of $5.00 a month; and the daily rate for com- 
mon labor was increased from a range of $3.20 
to $3.60 a day, to a range of $3.60 to $4.00 per 
day. Action may be taken soon with regard to 


2 Norman N. Gill, Report on Salary and Wage 
Trends in Various Cities. October 15, 1941. 17pp. 
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salary increases for employees earning between 
$100 and $200 a month. 

LovISVILLE: Wages of common, semiskilled, 
and skilled laborers were increased 5 cents an 
hour or about 13% per cent for the fiscal year 
ending September, 1941. All other city em- 
ployees, including policemen and firemen, re- 
ceiving an annual compensation of less than 
$2,500 a year were given a flat 10 per cent 
increase in September, 1941. 

PorTLAND (Oregon): Employees receiving 
less than $1,500 a year will receive a $5.00 a 
month increase effective January, 1942, and 
employees receiving from $1,500 to $1,800 a 
year will receive $4.00 a month increase. 

St. PAUL: Salaries have been increased about 
6 per cent over 1940 pay rates, effective on 
January 1, 1942 (see below for more details). 

SEATTLE: Certain employees of the city light 
department received 10 to 17 per cent increases 
during the 1941 budget year. All city employees, 
except firemen and policemen (whose salaries 
are fixed by separate action) will receive in- 
creases in the 1942 budget year as follows: 
$5.00 a month for 60 per cent of the employees; 
$10 a month for 25 per cent of the employees; 
$15 a month for 10 per cent; $20 a month for 
4 per cent; and nothing for 1 per cent. 

WasHINGcTON, D. C.: The minimum com- 
mon labor wage scale has been changed from 
$3.60 to $4.32 for an eight-hour day. 

Boston, Detroit, Louisville, Kansas City, 
and Seattle have been requested, or are con- 
sidering, flat percentage salary increases at 
5 or 10 per cent, while a resolution has been 
introduced in the Philadelphia city council 
asking for a flat 10 per cent increase for all 
city employees. 


Cost-or-Livinc ADJUSTMENT PLANS 


Five public agencies which use cost-of- 
living adjustment plans are St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; San Diego, California: Columbus, 
Ohio; Niagara Falls, New York; and the 
Fordson Board of Education in Dearborn, 
Michigan. All of these jurisdictions have job 
classification and salary standardization 
plans, which are a necessary basis for any 
cost-of-living scheme. Salaries are adjusted 
in accordance with the cost-of-living index 
prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In St. Paul the wages of 
laborers and unskilled workers and the 
salaries of top administrative personnel are 
not affected by the adjustment plan. When 
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the St. Paul city budget is prepared in Sep- 
tember for the fiscal year beginning the 
following January 1, the civil service bureau 
simply reports to the city comptroller the 
current cost-of-living index for St. Paul, and 
salary adjustments are written into the 
budget and the council is notified of the 
changes, with no formal action or approval 
being necessary. No salary adjustments are 
made unless living costs vary at least 2 per 
cent in comparison with the previous year. 
Recent increases in the cost of living led St. 
Paul to provide for an 8-point rise or about 
a 6 per cent increase over salaries paid in 
1940. 

The salary adjustment plan used in San 
Diego was adopted in 1933 when salaries 
and wages were reduced. The base year is 
1933-34, and since that time the city has 
increased salaries five times. The most recent 
increase was for the year beginning last 
July 1—an 8 per cent increase over the sal- 
aries and wages of the preceding year. The 
Columbus, Ohio, plan is incorporated in 
Ordinance No. 484-41, adopted by the coun- 
cil on July 28, 1941. No changes are to be 
made unless the index shows an increase or 
decrease of 5 per cent or more compared to 
the average cost of living for the preceding 
year, in which case salaries and wages are to 
be changed accordingly. 

The plan adopted by the city council of 
Niagara Falls, in July, 1941, in adopting the 
1942 city budget, is an adjustable “bonus” 
plan under which classified civil service 
employees will receive bonuses of an amount 
set for one year only. Eligible employees will 
receive a flat sum of $100, plus 5 per cent 
of their salary. This amounts to a bonus of 
1324 per cent on a salary of $1,200, decreas- 
ing to 7 per cent on a salary of $5,000. The 
Fordson Board of Education has issued a 
pamphlet on the cost-of-living salary adjust- 
ment plan used in that school system. 


CoNCLUSION 


Over one-half of the cities reporting in the 
two surveys reviewed in this article have 
recently increased salaries and wages of 
municipal employees, and nearly all of the 
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other cities are considering providing for 
increases in the 1942 city budget or have 
received requests for such action.. The task 
of adjusting pay to cost of living is greatly 
simplified in municipalities that have adopted 
sound job classification plans and adequate 
salary schedules fixing a fair level of com- 
pensation for each classification. However, 
any city may well study and compare the 
pay trends for its own employees with the 
average trends shown in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures. In measuring dif- 
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ferences in living costs from large to very 
small cities or from urban to rural com- 
munities, consideration must be given not 
only to differences in such factors as climate 
and consumption habits, but also to dif- 
ferences in housing, fuels available, means of 
transportation, etc. Pay adjusted only to 
the cost-of-living index does not take into 
consideration the “prevailing rate” paid for 
similar work in private industry, which 
may be still higher because of competitive 
conditions. 


Collective Labor Action in City Government 


By ARTHUR W. MACMAHON* 
Professor of Public Administration, Columbia University, New York City 


OLLECTIVE action in public employ- 
C ment raises difficult problems of acute 
and growing concern. The issue is 
only superficially a question of law. Bas- 
ically the matter has two aspects. One is 
the question of the methods shown by ex- 
perience to be helpful in the efficient and 
humane management of masses of men. The 
other is the question of the extent to which 
free society implies the existence of labor 
organization as a force in its own right. 
The two questions overlap. The necessity 
of dealing with public employees as groups, 
as well as individually, can hardly be de- 
nied; the practice is general. But the limits 
of such dealings depend in part on the view 
we take of the social order as a whole. And 
it is affected by the outlook for the expan- 
sion of public functions. If government con- 
tinues to enlarge its services, and especially 
if it takes over services previously rendered 
by private enterprise, the problem is deep- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Macmahon’s studies of 
the management of publicly owned utilities have 
led him to observe the labor and other policies of 
the larger cities in about a dozen countries. He did 
some work for a New York City charter revision 
commission in 1921 and after, and more recently 
was a member of the research staff of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management. 


ened. For some people, the probability of 
such enlargements increases the risk of 
formal dealings with labor within the gov- 
ernment; for others (including the present 
writer) it is this same probability that 
would make a policy hostile to unions in the 
public service a blow at the conditions of 
a free society. 

These vast considerations too easily tempt 
one to dogmatize in one direction or an- 
other. But in this field no generalization may 
be made without careful qualification. For 
there are many types of employee organiza- 
tion and many sorts of possible relationship 
with them. There are many kinds of gov- 
ernmental activity. From the interplay of 
these differences come the numerous grada- 
tions faced by practical administrators. 

The need for discrimination, and the de- 
pendence of open questions of law on the 
facts of experience, are illustrated in the 
pending litigation on collective bargaining 
in the New York City transit system. The 
city operates through its Board of Trans- 
portation the largest rapid transit network 
in the world, employing about 32,000 per- 
sons. In 1940, when the city took over lines 
previously run by private companies, the 
employees were covered into the civil serv- 
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ice. The companies had entered into col- 
lective agreements with the Transport 
Workers Union and, for some of the workers, 
with two of the railroad brotherhoods. These 
agreements, which were not due to expire 
until June 30, 1941, dealt elaborately with 
wages and working conditions. They specified 
the “union shop” variety of the “closed 
shop” in that no one could continue to be 
employed who did not become a_ union 
member within 30 days after appointment 
and remain in good standing. The city 
recognized the agreements so far as “not 
inconsistent with constitutional or statutory 
provisions.” It did not enforce the “union 
shop” requirement by discharging former 
union members who became in arrears. In 
the spring of 1941 the union was seeking to 
picket the homes of some delinquent mem- 
bers and meanwhile was pressing for the full 
enforcement of the agreements and for their 
renewal on July 1, together with wage in- 
creases. In April, Mayor LaGuardia de- 
clared that the transit system was like any 
other department and that all were “closed 
civil service shops.” He said that “separate 
agreements covering employment of civil 
service employees cannot be made with any 
groups of employees,” although any employee 
or any group of employees might appear 
before the Board of Transportation. The 
Board itself resolved ‘that neither it nor 
the city of New York can lawfully dismiss 
any of its employees because they do not 
pay union dues.’ The corporation counsel 
was requested “to bring an action for a 
declaratory judgment to determine the rights, 
obligations, and powers of the city of New 
York and the Board of Transportation with 
respect to said labor agreements.” The cor- 
poration counsel accordingly asked for a 
declaratory judgment that the city is “with- 
out power under the constitution and laws of 
the state of New York to perform and carry 
out the provisions” of the agreements taken 
over from the period of private operation 
and without power “to extend or renew” 
similar agreements. 

The corporation counsel went far in seek- 
ing to rest New York City’s case on inherent 
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and universal grounds. His contentions 
seemed to bar labor contracts in the public 
service generally. “Neither law nor public 
policy,” it was argued in a memorandum of 
May 20, “can permit the Board to abdicate 
its sovereign functions by contract with its 
employees, much less by contract with a 
private nongovernmental organization which 
has no vestige of public responsibility.” 
But early in June, Justice Church of the 
Supreme Court declined to make a judg- 
ment on the pleadings. He said (105 N. Y. 
Law Journal 2568): “It cannot be held on 
this motion, as a matter of law irrespective 
of the facts, that the Board of Transporta- 
tion has no authority to enter into any kind 
of contract with its employees.” The justice 
said further: “In advance of the trial to 
determine the surrounding facts and cir- 
cumstances on which to demonstrate whether 
or not the necessity exists of implying power 
and authority in the Board of Transporta- 
tion, it cannot be summarily adjudicated on 
this motion that no power whatever can be 
attributed to the Board to make any kind 
of contract whatsoever with its employees 
or their representatives, nor can it be adju- 
dicated that the terms that may be incor- 
porated, which are not specified, are contrary 
to constitutional or statutory provisions.” 
Later in the month (105 V. Y. Law Journal 
2827) Justice Rosenman approved the tak- 
ing by depositions of testimony on the ex- 
perience of other public enterprises. He 
noted the prior ruling that the right to enter 
into labor contracts “cannot be determined 
merely by an examination of the statutes 
and constitution of the state of New York.” 
The testimony to be obtained by the de- 
positions, he held, “is relevant and material, 
as covering certain surrounding facts and 
circumstances.” 

At the end of June the threatened strike 
on the New York City transit system which 
the men had authorized was avoided by a 
last-minute modus vivendi. The mayor wrote 
to the head of the CIO: “the city will con- 
tinue the status quo ante under the assumed 
contracts until there is final adjudication 
clarifying the situation.” The mayor made 
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these conditions: “(1) that a strike against 
the city is not and cannot be recognized; 
(2) that all new employees must be taken 
from civil service lists; (3) that promotions 
must be according to civil service laws and 
rules; (4) that no employee of the Board 
of Transportation can be compelled to join 
any union, while he is free to do so if he 
wishes; (5) that no employee can be dis- 
charged for failure or refusal to pay dues to 
any union.” As an immediate constructive 
measure, the mayor announced that a labor 
grievances board would be instituted within 
the Board of Transportation. For the union, 
the reply of the head of the CIO did not 
renounce the abstract right to strike. He 
accepted the modus vivendi on the assump- 
tion that “until the litigation is concluded, 
all negotiations between the board and its 
organized employees will be with these three 
organizations (the TWU and the two 
brotherhoods) for the groups of employees 
respectively represented by them in the ex- 
isting agreements.” Negotiations during the 
summer led to the announcement in Sep- 
tember of wage increases in the transit sys- 
tem amounting to over five million dollars 
annually. 

Meanwhile the New York City transit 
case continues. Depositions bearing on the 
practice of collective agreements are being 
taken in various parts of the country. The 
course of the litigation strongly suggests that 
the tangled problem of labor contracts in 
public employment cannot be disposed of 
categorically on the basis merely of law and 
doctrine. 


THE “Crvit SERVICE”? ARGUMENT 


Yet some recent treatments of this prob- 
lem have dealt with it in a priori and sweep- 
ing terms that easily may be misunderstood. 
In such discussions the argument against 
the possibility of contractual relations in 
public employment is rested partly on the 
ground that when employees have civil serv- 
ice status the law exhausts the conditions of 
their employment. More fundamentally, the 
alleged inability to conclude agreements is 
based on a ground that applies when public 
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bodies have managerial discretion. Here the 
argument holds that not only are cities 
“creatures of limited powers” but even the 
state legislature could not authorize “col- 
lective bargaining agreements” with public 
employees, for “such agreements would be 
an unlawful and unauthorized delegation of 
public power to the union, a private organiza- 
tion, over which there is no public control.” 
These strained views of status and of sov- 
ereignty are notably illustrated in the report 
of the staff of the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers in August, 1941, on 
“the power of municipalities to enter into 
labor union contracts.” The report is “a 
survey of law and experience” but naturally 
it is a collation of the holdings and views 
of law officers rather than of the experience 
of those whose direct and daily task is the 
management of men and things. The report, 
for example, does not attempt to deal with 
the circumstances that led managers to con- 
clude the agreements (a few of many that 
might be gathered) which are reprinted in 
the report’s own appendix. 

Let us first consider the argument that 
stems from civil service status. We may 
assume the desirability of some sort of merit 
system in all units of government. True, 
there is doubt whether civil service in the 
ordinary sense, administered by a civil serv- 
ice commission of general jurisdiction, should 
be applied to governmental enterprises of a 
peculiarly industrial character. There is 


considerable experience in the world to the | 


contrary. Where public and private estab- 
lishments are operating in the same field, 
for example, it may seem desirable to handle 
employment conditions flexibly and perhaps 
to arrange common wage levels through 
agreement by means of joint machinery. It 
is in point to remember how far the dis- 
tinction between public and private employ- 
ment is being eroded by present-day develop- 
ments, as in the notion of security. If a 
unit of government were to enter a massive 
industrial field, there might be strong reason 
for exempting the undertaking from the 
normal civil service scheme. It is incon- 
ceivable, however, that the undertaking 
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would not have at least its own machinery 
for selection and promotion by merit. In 
these terms, much can be said for a de- 
centralization of civil service administration. 
The case for it would be especially cogent 
if one were considering the nationalization 
of great industries. 

In the present setting of local govern- 
ment, the case for decentralization of per- 
sonnel administration is less sweeping. But 
two things may be said. First, as a matter 
of existing fact, civil service provisions do 
not cover all of the circumstances of em- 
ployment. They embrace crucial aspects of 
selection, promotion, and removal; they reg- 
ulate classification; but they do not treat 
directly the wide and detailed domains of 
wages, hours, and working conditions. Often, 
especially in the conduct of- semi-industrial 
activities, no provision of law or ordinance 
specifies these vital phases of employment. 
Second, as a matter of desirable tendency, 
it seems wholesome that there should be a 
considerable degree of managerial responsi- 
bility for the conditions of employment. 
Such an arrangement takes account of varia- 
tions among the activities of government. 
It avoids statutory strait jackets. Undue 
centralization and minute legislative pre- 
scriptions of wages and working conditions, 
moreover, may have the effect of diverting 
civil servants from direct relations with the 
several departments into the massed arena 
of politics. From both points of view—fact 
and desirability—there are and there should 
be large fields of administrative discretion 
in employment matters. Why may not these 
be subject both to conference and also to 
agreement with groups of employees? 


Pusiic AGENCIES Do BARGAIN 


The question leads us to the second phase 
of the argument—the alleged inability of 
public bodies to conclude labor agreements 
because of objections deeper and more in- 
herent than civil service status. So far as 
the argument has reality, it rests upon the 
need for a core of unchallenged authority 
which government is able to assert and 
effectively to administer at all times amid 
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the conflicting claims of modern society. 
But the argument is sometimes pushed to 
extremes that seem fantastic. It is not 
merely that the word sovereignty, when 
overstressed, yields ugly overtones for those 
attentive to the meaning of totalitarian unity 
and order. For the realist there is a further 
reason for criticism. Even statutory pre- 
scriptions about public employment have 
to be enacted in the light of what experience 
shows the market will permit. Conscription 
is an obvious and proper exception. Surely 
those who feel that government forfeits its 
sovereignty if it trucks collectively with its 
employees do not intend to propose that 
civil servants should be recruited and held 
at their posts by a draft? But if this is not 
done, government bargains for its labor, 
however disguised and clumsy may be the 
process of bargaining. 

Despite the drastic implications of much 
loose speech in rally against collective 
bargaining in public employment, few pro- 
pose to rule out all forms of collective action. 
The practical question is just what differ- 
ences are appropriate in the methods of 
collective labor action under government and 
under private industry. The line of de- 
marcation has not been clarified. It will 
doubtless differ for various types of govern- 
mental activity. A governmental industry 
undertaken partly for profit in a competi- 
tive market might be so organized that its 
employment relations would not differ from 
those of private enterprise. This is not the 
case anywhere in the United States. Im- 
portant differences of context between public 
and private employment may be assumed. 
Thus, for agencies that operate on the basis 
of appropriations, agreements regarding 
wages (where the power to fix them lies in 
the agency) may properly be limited to the 
fiscal period. This principle is reflected in 
the 1935 law of the state of Washington 
which provides that any city of the first 
class “owning and operating a system of 
waterworks, light and power system, street 
railway or other public utility, shall have 
power and authority, through its proper 
officer and officials, to deal with and to enter 
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into contracts for periods not exceeding one 
year, with its employees employed in the 
construction, maintenance and/or operation 
of such utilities, through the accredited rep- 
resentatives of such employees or of any 
labor organization representing and au- 
thorized to act for such employees, concern- 
ing wages, hours, and conditions of labor 
in such employment.” No challenge of the 
legality of the Washington statute or of the 
elaborate “memorandum of agreement” en- 
tered into by Seattle on April 17, 1941, with 
the Division No. 587 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees was revealed in 
the canvass of opinion by the National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers. The agree- 
ment stated that its purpose is “to provide 
a working understanding between the Com- 
mission and the employees of the Transit 
System who are members of Local Division 
No. 587.” It lacks the rigor of the “union 
shop” species of contract. Nevertheless the 
Seattle agreement, like others now in force 
under various public bodies, seems at the 
very least to go considerably beyond the 
language of the report of the National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, which 
admits the existence only of agreements 
“signed between a few cities and represen- 
tatives of labor unions of city employees 
containing general expressions of policy as 
to these city employees which contain no 
more than a declaration of policy or good 
intention toward such employees.” 

The example of the Washington statute, 
of course, does not mean that specific state 
enabling legislation is a prerequisite for 
agreements on employment matters over 
which local legislative bodies or administra- 
tive officials have authority. Numerous 
existing agreements have been made without 
such enabling legislation. The writer notes, 
for example, an agreement entered into on 
April 16, 1941, by Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, with a local of the State, County and 
Municipal Workers of America (CIO) which 
goes to the length of providing that “the 
city recognizes the said union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all em- 
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ployees of the city of Clarksburg” and pro- 
vides that “as a condition of employment, 
all eligible employees shall be members of 
the Union.” But the role of state enabling 
legislation, as will be seen, lies on the 
frontier of usage. Here there may be need 
for a deliberate expression of public policy. 
Some unqualified legislation on labor mat- 
ters, of course, may be held to apply to 
public, as well as private, undertakings. In 
a recent case (Local Union 876 v. Labor 
Mediation Board, 294 Mich. 629, 1941) 
the highest court of Michigan said of the 
state labor mediation act “we can see no 
basis for holding that a city operating a 
street lighting plant is not subject to the 
law.” But state labor relations acts con- 
tain express exceptions of public bodies 
which define present although not necessarily 
future public policy in the treatment of 
governmental employees. 

State legislation may serve to extend some 
of the doubtful limits of collective action in 
public employment. With due qualification, 
state labor relations acts may be amended 
to bring public agencies within their scope. 
It is conceivable that state legislation may 
authorize the “union shop,” modifying civil 
service laws accordingly. The convenience 
of simplified channels of contact from the 
standpoint of management as well as work- 
ers is suggested by a considerable body of 
experience. From the principle of recogniz- 
ing an organization as the exclusive negotiat- 
ing agent for its own members it is a wide 
but practicable step to the recognition of an 
organization as the inclusive bargaining agent 
for all within a unit of government; it is a 
much wider step to the requirement that all 
employees must be or become members of 
that organization. But the possibility of even 
the latter step in the deliberate evolution 
of public policy must at least be admitted. 
As conditions are, the persuasive arguments 
against such steps are not vague scruples 
about sovereignty or exaggerated concern for 
the individual employee but rather justifiable 
anxieties about the effect of a guaranteed 
monopoly upon the alertness and responsi- 
bility of labor organization. 
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THE CLOSED SHOP AND STRIKES 


Much that is said in general terms against 
collective agreements in the public service 
really hinges on the particular feature of 
the “closed shop.” The sole judicial deci- 
sion cited in the law officers’ report against 
the power of cities to sign collective agree- 
ments (Chapin v. Board of Education of 
Peoria, 5 Municipal Law Journal 24, 72, 
1939) dealt with an agreement which (as 
summarized by the court) stipulated that 
“all people who work for the board in the 
capacity of janitors, firemen, engineers, 
ground keepers and janitresses shall be and 
remain members in good standing”’ of Fire- 
men and Oilers Local 8-a (AFL). On this 
ground the court held it invalid as “a 
discrimination between different classes of 
citizens.” 

In line with the overcautious tendency to 
construe the interdiction of the “‘closed shop” 
in public service as a bar to all employ- 
ment contracts is the view that the effective 
use of agreements implies the right to strike 
and, since strikes in the public service are 
thought to be illegal, the use of agreements 
is likewise illegal. The city of New York, 
in a memorandum in the litigation already 
mentioned, sought to make the point in the 
following terms: “The defendant unions 
would accomplish this by resort to the con- 
ventional procedure of collective bargaining 
which applies in private industry. That 
procedure is wholly ineffective unless the 
employees are free to strike in order to 
enforce acceptance of their demands. But 
public employees have no right to strike 
against the government. To hold that the 
process of collective bargaining applies to 
government is to hold of necessity that pub- 
lic employees have a right to strike against 
the government, and thus to deny its very 
sovereignty.” Is it true that negotiations 
culminating in agreements are impossible 
without the right to strike? Can it not be 
answered that employees who are dissatisfied 
will drift out of any service and, in the face 
of this, conscientious managers are always 
seeking to get and keep good men and to 
build up their morale? Even without the 
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strike, therefore, public employees have 
leverage for negotiation and for the writing 
of results in agreements. 

It is idle to deny growing union assertive- 
ness but it seems unwarranted to assume that 
there has been any change of objectives or 
any real increase of militancy. 

The State, County and Municipal Work- 
ers of America, affiliated with the CIO and 
claiming a membership of 56,000, recently 
amplified its constitutional language about 
strikes. The original verbiage contained the 
statement: “It shall not be the policy of 
this organization to engage in strikes as a 
means of achieving its objectives.” At the 
biennial convention in September, 1941, 
nine locals asked that the sentence be 
dropped. The officers reported eight formal 
strikes by its locals during the preceding 
year, including certain city services in Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania; Racine, Wisconsin; 
Marion, Ohio; Muncie, Indiana; and the 
Michigan Liquor Control Board. The con- 
vention adopted a resolution which said: 
“Tt is not our policy to strike. We seek to 
obtain our objectives through collective 
bargaining and through legislation.” But it 
declared: “we consider it important at this 
time to assert again that we have the right 
to strike.” The constitution was amended; 
the disclaimer quoted above was retained 
but was supplemented by the direction that 
“the national executive board shall establish 
rules and regulations governing strike pro- 
cedure for locals’ and that, after a “local 
union has exhausted all other methods to 
attain its collective bargaining objectives and 
is considering strike action,” it shall notify 
and be guided by the national officers. Noth- 
ing here is new in form. The national of- 
ficers reported that in 14 instances they had 
refused to sanction proposed strike action 
by locals during the past year. 

It is perhaps a straw in a rising wind that 
the president of the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees, 
affiliated with the AFL, wrote in the or- 
ganization’s journal for September, 1941: 
“T am about at the point where I feel that 
we cannot be permanently in the position 
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of sacrificing the best interests of our people 
to a policy of avoiding strikes almost re- 
gardless of cost.” He added: “I am not 
advocating general use of the strike weapon” 
but he noted that “some craft unions strike 
against local units of government and time 
after time have come out with substantial 
gains.” 

But these are stirrings only, not a storm. 
Nor are they new. A student recently com- 
piled a list of 1,116 strikes in public em- 
ployment since 1845, of which however 
about half were in relief employment. The 
immediate opportunity of public authorities 
is to speed the effort to remove or soften 
conditions of grievance and strain, with due 
respect for the importance of morale in the 
mass and realistic acceptance of the ideas 
and methods of the age. If they do this 
thoroughly and in good faith they are more 
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likely to have all sections of the public with 
them if breakdown comes, and without public 
support lethal remedies (which indeed are 
already at hand) might as well not exist. 
On this whole matter the concluding sug- 
gestion of the special committee that re- 
ported recently on collective agreements for 
the National Civil Service Reform League 
deserves to be quoted as widely as the 
strictures that precede it in the report: 
“Legislation directing the establishment of 
such sections or divisions of personnel rela- 
tions within the service and establishing 
methods of conciliation and mediation is de- 
sirable and vastly superior to restrictive. leg- 
islation seeking to outlaw employee organiza- 
tions or strikes.” Alert local officials do not 
wait on the command of such legislation nor 
do courageous managers construe narrowly 
the spirit behind such advice. 


Management Methods 


lll. The Direction and Control of Activities’ 


HE city manager must delegate to 

subordinates most of the work of ad- 

ministering municipal activities, but 
he retains the responsibility for seeing that 
it is done effectively within a reasonable time 
and at minimum cost and effort. The city 
manager should devise techniques for direct- 
ing, coordinating, and controlling department 
heads from an over-all point of view. This 
calls for the clear-cut allocation of au- 
thority and responsibility; the development 
of interdepartmental understanding; the re- 
view of plans, policies, and procedures sub- 
mitted by department heads; means of 
keeping informed about activities; and the 
follow-up and inspection of work in progress 
and completed. It is possible to present 
here only a brief summary of the methods 








* This is the third of a series of articles based in 
part on a survey made by the International City 
Managers’ Association of the practices followed 
by 20 city managers. 


which the city managers reporting in this 
survey have found most effective in directing 
municipal activities. 


ALLOCATION OF DUTIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

The city manager’s job is that of develop- 
ing department heads who can and will carry 
out the activities for which the manager is 
responsible to the council. Knowing what 
the city government desires to accomplish, 
the manager must develop plans, assign work, 
and exercise controls to see that the desired 
results are secured. The first step is to make 
a clear-cut allocation of duties among de- 
partment heads to avoid duplication of effort 
and confusion, and so that each department 
head will know what is expected of him. 
At the same time certain limitations may be 
placed on the authority of department heads. 
For example, one manager gives depart- 
ment heads full authority except in “matters 
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requiring policy-determination or those 
involving important changes in administra- 
tive personnel.” In another city the depart- 
ment heads are directed by policies “pre- 
viously established in consultation with the 
manager.” In still another city “department 
heads consult with the manager if the pro- 
gram is likely to cause reverberations from 
the public.” 

Among the methods used by city managers 
to develop department heads and to get 
them to exercise greater initiative are the 
following: 

1. Urge department heads to affiliate with 
their professional group; to attend confer- 
ences of municipal officials in their field of 
activity; to read newsletters and technical 
magazines dealing with activities covered by 
their department; and occasionally to study 
at first hand the practices used in other well- 
managed cities—all with the idea of keeping 
abreast of the best developments. 

2. Refer to department heads articles, re- 
ports, and other literature which pass over 
the desk of the manager and which may 
contain ideas that can be applied locally. 
Later ask department heads for their 
opinions concerning the adaptability of any 
methods outlined in the material referred 
to them. 

3. Encourage department heads to offer 
suggestions for improving procedures or 
practices in their own and other departments. 
Any suggestions or ideas of the manager 
should be made informally in such a way 
that the department head thinks the ideas 
are his own. 

4. Analyze the periodic and special re- 
ports of department heads for information 
which may provide a basis for discussing 
problems and methods. 

5. Give department heads full credit for 
improved administrative methods and com- 
mend them for unusually good work. 

6. Have department heads work out the 
details of plans for review and approval by 
the manager. The city manager should estab- 
lish with department heads a working re- 
lationship that assures them of a sympathetic 
hearing no matter what the nature of the 
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problem. At the same time department heads 
must be encouraged to take the initiative as 
much as possible and avoid coming to the 
manager for advice and suggestions on 
details. 

7. Support or defend department heads 
in their decisions so far as possible without 
jeopardizing municipal policy or doing in- 
justice to citizens. The manager in many in- 
stances may take the blame for mistakes 
made by department heads and later discuss 
the matter with them in a constructive way. 
Harsh criticism by the manager would serve 
only to make department heads reluctant to 
assume responsibility in similar situations 
later. 

8. Encourage department heads to dele- 
gate some of their own work to their as- 
sistants by setting deadlines, by questioning 
them consistently about certain matters that 
make it necessary for them to delegate work 
to others to get it done, by occasionally 
having a department head analyze at a staff 
meeting a specific situation in which he suc- 
cessfully delegated work to subordinates. 

9. Hold staff meetings of department 
heads occasionally to discuss administrative 
problems of common concern, to sell a new 
administrative policy or new procedure to 
department heads, and to make constructive 
suggestions to the entire group. 

The city manager knows the limitations 
of every department head and the extent 
to which he must supervise their work. One 
may not assume much responsibility, an- 
other may have technical ability but very 
poor technique in public contacts. A tactful 
manager may help some department heads 
to do better work by providing in-service 
training, for example, or by providing an ad- 
ministrative assistant. In small cities where 
some departments may consist of a single 
individual, such as a foreman, the manager 
must perform many routine duties normally 
delegated to department heads in larger 
cities. 


PLANNING AND ASSIGNING WorRK 


Before work is started on a nonroutine 
project, the city manager, having determined 
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that the council has authorized the work and 
that funds are available, gives to the depart- 
ment heads concerned either at a conference 
or in the form of a memo a general outline 
of the work to be undertaken. These de- 
partment heads, and perhaps other staff 
members such as the city attorney, finance 
officer, and city engineer, may hold one or 
more meetings in the manager’s office to 
discuss problems involved, methods of pro- 
cedure, type of construction, sequence of 
various parts, etc. Then one or more de- 
partment heads may submit to the manager 
a written report based on the conference, 
which serves as a basis for final instructions 
or a work order issued by the manager. 
This order may be addressed to the depart- 
ment head in charge of the work, with 
carbon copies going to the heads of other 
departments concerned. Each department 
head then knows at what points in the pro- 
cedure his department may be affected. The 
manager places special emphasis in such 
orders on results to be achieved; detailed 
instructions leave too little discretion to 
department heads. If possible, the order 
should relate to work or policies the depart- 
ment head already understands or has car- 
ried out. After the work has started, some 
plans may need to be changed or adapted 
to meet different needs and circumstances. 

The handling of routine matters by de- 
partments requires no special instructions 
from the manager. Many questions brought 
up by department heads, as well as special 
instructions of the manager, are handled 
over the telephone or by conference, and in 
some instances confirmed in writing. In one- 
third of the cities studied, many routine 
matters are covered in rules or in administra- 
tive regulations which apply to all depart- 
ments and are issued by the manager’s 
office. 

Oral directions are to be preferred: (1) 
when a subordinate may need to discuss 
the order with his superior, as for example 
in the case of an order granting the budget 
officer certain discretions in minor allotment 
adjustments; (2) when an order is in the 
nature of a rebuke it should not be aired 
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before the public or other employees, as in 
the case of an order to the fire chief regard- 
ing the misuse of the siren on the chief's 
car on nonofficial runs; and (3) in the case 
of minor orders which establish no precedent 
for future use, as in the case of an order to 
a clerk regarding the agenda for a council 
meeting. 

Some managers confirm in writing the 
decisions reached in conference or by tele- 
phone for purposes of record and follow-up. 
Written orders are usually desirable in the 
case of many nonroutine matters: (1) when 
the order is a step in a formal process, as 
for example when the city manager formally 
requests budget estimates in accordance with 
law; (2) when a record of the order is de- 
sirable as in the case of referring to a 
department head a council request for in- 
formation; (3) when a systematic follow-up 
is to be made, as in the adjustment of a 
citizen’s complaint; (4) when special au- 
thority is delegated to a subordinate, as in 
the case of an order to the public works 
director asking that no passenger cars be 
dispatched from the central garage after 
office hours; (5) when the order is intended 
to instruct, as well as direct, e.g., order 
establishing new requisitioning procedure for 
central purchasing office; (6) when the order 
serves to announce the administrator’s deci- 
sion on a disputed issue, e.g., decisions on 
jurisdictional disputes referred to manager 
by controller and public works cost ac- 
countant; in such cases the written order 
establishes precedent; (7) when the same 
order goes to several subordinates, e.g., order 
on the observance of office hours. Any com- 
munication the manager submits to the 
council generally is reviewed first by the 
department heads concerned. 

Many managers have developed a routine 
method of handling orders: standard forms 
are issued on colored paper stock; forms 
are numbered consecutively and a carbon 
copy is retained in the manager’s office; each 
order shows date issued, date it becomes ef- 
fective, and date on which the job should be 
completed; and a regular procedure is fol- 
lowed for distributing and posting orders. 
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COORDINATING THE WORK 


The task of coordinating the activities of 
all departments—guiding and directing de- 
partment heads from an over-all point of 
view—is an important task to which the 
manager must give continuous attention. 
For example, in order that the fire depart- 
ment may operate effectively, the water 
department must plan and maintain its 
pumping and distribution system with re- 
lation to the requirements for fire protection. 
The water, as well as the police department, 
should receive all fire alarms, and the nearest 
patrol car should go immediately to the scene 
of the fire, make a quick survey of the cause 
for the alarm and see that hydrants are 
accessible and that traffic is rerouted. The 
construction and maintenance work in con- 
nection with fire and police alarm systems 
may be combined together with traffic signal 
work under the public works department. 
Ambulance service may be operated jointly 
with the police department, or handled for 
both fire and police by the health depart- 
ment. Fire department equipment may be 
repaired in the municipal garage, and fire 
prevention inspectors may cooperate with 
building and other inspectors. The police 
may cooperate in arson investigations, in 
enforcement of fire prevention ordinances, 
and in an investigation of false alarms. The 
tools used by the city manager in seeing that 
department heads cooperate on such work 
and do not work at cross purposes may in- 
clude staff meetings, administrative com- 
mittees, interviews with department heads, 
progress reports and charts, administrative 
regulations, and inspection. 

Contacts with Department Heads. The 
first city manager after the adoption of the 
plan often holds weekly or monthly staff 
meetings for several months to get ac- 
quainted with department heads and to in- 
form them about the manager plan. Later 
these are discontinued in favor of small staff 
meetings concerned with a particular prob- 
lem, although some city managers continue 
to hold occasional luncheon or dinner meet- 
ings of all department heads, when important 
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changes in administrative policy or matters 
affecting all departments are to be discussed. 

Another device for coordination is the 
administrative committee, one or more of 
which have been set up in nearly half of the 
cities reporting to deal with unusual prob- 
lems such as use of public property, safety 
campaigns, budget problems, annual clean- 
up campaigns, vacation schedules, social wel- 
fare services, etc. Such committees often 
have no regular status and may not even be 
known as a committee. The ideas and sug- 
gestions of department heads who serve on 
these committees aid the manager in de- 
termining administrative policy. For ex- 
ample, one manager has set up committees 
consisting of interested department heads 
to handle the larger purchases and insurance, 
to receive bids on public works, and to in- 
vestigate accidents involving city property. 
Another manager has a committee to deal 
with special cases concerning the extension 
of sick leave beyond the limits established 
by ordinance. 

Most of the problems that arise are 
handled at conferences with the department 
heads concerned. The manager generally 
refuses to discuss departmental affairs with 
anyone except department heads. While 
they are encouraged to handle problems in 
a manner which they believe will be satis- 
factory to the manager, no manager dis- 
courages them from coming to his office as 
frequently as they desire. Several managers 
have set aside a regular time each morning 
for conferences with certain department 
heads, but the general practice is for the 
manager to call upon them in their offices 
to discuss a particular problem, or to ask 
questions designed to keep them “on their 
toes.” 

The relationship between the manager 
and his department heads is informal. The 
latter make suggestions for ways of clear- 
ing work which the manager either approves 
or on which he indicates possible changes. 
He promotes an interdepartmental under- 
standing and gives department heads a 
perspective of the part they play in the 
whole organization. The manager knows 
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that they generally give a better account of 
themselves if they know why certain work 
is being done and how it fits into the larger 
picture of the broad objective of the city 
government. 

Administrative Reports. Nearly all of the 
managers reporting in this survey require 
their department heads to submit written 
periodic reports on the progress of work and 
on important changes or trends. The prep- 
aration of such reports requires department 
heads to maintain records systems and also 
to review the accomplishments of their de- 
partments. Special emphasis is placed by 
most managers on financial reports; some 
get such reports daily, others weekly, and 
all get fiscal reports monthly. One of the 
financial reports of most value in checking 
on the progress of work is the budget con- 
trol statement showing expenditures and en- 
cumbrances against budget allotments and 
comparisons with the work program. The 
periodic work statements should compare 
actual performance with the work program, 
so that unit costs which are out of line with 
past experience or expectations may be 
quickly detected and their causes inves- 
tigated. Of equal importance are regular 
reports on revenue; reports on leaves, time 
lost, overtime, and rate of turnover; reports 
of various operating departments; reports on 
the disposition of complaints received from 
citizens; and reports on use and operating 
cost of equipment. These and other re- 
porting devices, which will be discussed more 
fully in the next article in this series, provide 
a basis for conferences with department 
heads concerning a shift in emphasis in cer- 
tain work and for determining future plans. 

Rules and Regulations. Written rules and 
regulations, to be discussed more fully in a 
later article, are especially desirable in 
medium-sized and large cities to outline 
duties and responsibilities of employees and 
to cover specific procedures. These rules 
and regulations may later be developed into 
a manual covering the entire city service, 
including general office practice, field prac- 
tice, purchasing procedure, budget and ex- 
penditure control, personnel regulations, 
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organization charts, and so on, the extent 
depending on the size of the city and on 
the content of the charter and ordinances, 
Rules and regulations covering a single de- 
partment are quite commonly issued for fire 
and police departments; similar manuals are 
indispensable in any large city department. 
Such regulations ordinarily are prepared by 
the department head with the approval of 
the manager. 


FoLLow-Up AND INSPECTION 


The authority to issue an order involves 
responsibility for seeing that the order is 
carried out. Orders that require a report on 
disposition may need to be followed up if 
the reply is not received by the specified 
time. The follow-up consists of keeping a 
pending file or checklist of all current duties 
to be performed and all matters to be in- 
spected periodically to determine what busi- 
ness is still unfinished. The manager’s as- 
sistant or secretary maintains the follow-up 
control of matters filed by date on which 
they are to be checked for receipt of a 
reply or report on completion of the work, 
so that appropriate action can be taken. With 
regard to project specifications, requisitions, 
and other instruments which may require 
clearance with several units, a follow-up sys- 
tem will control the routine of such docu- 
ments with a time limit for clearance. With 
regard to complaints, the original copy is 
sent to the official who is expected to take 
action, the duplicate goes to the manager’s 
office for his information, and the triplicate 
is retained by the complaint bureau (if 
there is one) for follow-up. The recording 
of operating and cost data and the main- 
tenance of records and budgetary control 
are follow-through devices in the execution 
of work. Likewise, requisitions for materials 
or personnel should be followed through in 
order to avoid delay in the work of line 
divisions. 

Inspection of work in progress and com- 
pleted is a follow-up device widely used by 
all managers. Most city managers visit 
department offices in the city hall two or 
three times a week, and also make periodic 
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inspection of construction work and other 
municipal activities outside the city hall. 
These inspections are not scheduled; the 
manager merely drops in or passes by to see 
how things are going. Some managers visit 
outside work on the way to the office in 
the morning; others, except in the largest 
cities, spend an hour or more each after- 
noon visiting offices or making outside in- 
spections. The inspection of activities by 
the city manager gives him a good indication 
of the general alertness and morale of city 
employees. Outside inspections often are 
made at the request and in the company of 
the department head. On these visits the 
manager notes methods used, progress, and 
quantity of work. 


EVALUATING WorK DONE 


Most city managers use some techniques 
for measuring and evaluating work done to 
determine whether performance is above or 
below some standard. Such tools indicate 
the direction of change and point to condi- 
tions that need further investigation. For 
example, if the infant mortality rate over a 
period of months has been going up as 
compared to previous periods, the manager 
has reason for a conference with the health 
officer. The trend in the number of offenses 
known to the police and percentage of cases 
cleared by arrest may indicate changes in 
police efficiency. The cost per mile of street 
cleaned can be used in comparing different 
administrative districts, different cleaning 
methods, or in comparisons with an esti- 
mated standard cost. In addition, other 
indexes such as cost per patient per day in 
the hospital, the cost of producing and 
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pumping a million gallons of water, etc., are 
indicated by department heads in monthly 
reports. A few managers put this informa- 
tion on charts to indicate trends and provide 
a basis for control. These data are useful 
for ascertaining internal changes that occur 
from one day to the next and from one 
period to another, and in developing per- 
formance standards. 

In evaluating work done most managers 
rely heavily on their personal judgment as 
influenced by factors that do not lend them- 
selves easily to precise analysis. Personal 
observation and inspection, complaints re- 
ceived, and knowledge of what an employee 
should produce in a day’s work—these are 
some of the ways in which a manager checks 
on work done. 


CONCLUSION 


The city manager needs to see the inter- 
relationships of all the factors involved in 
an activity, policy, or problem. He must 
take a broad over-all view, and whenever 
he steps down to perform a specialized task, 
not only does he have less time to give to 
the important problems, but he also loses 
perspective. The city manager, therefore, 
must be a generalist—the views of depart- 
ment heads must be integrated in a given 
decision. 

Finally, the city manager must use various 
formal and informal methods to secure vol- 
untary acceptance by department heads and 
by all employees of administrative policies 
established by charter or ordinance or by 
order of the manager. In other words, the 
manager cannot expect to establish a policy 
or procedure through written memos or orders 
alone when the matter is at all controversial. 
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City Managers to Hold Twenty-Eighth 


Annual Conference 


"THE effect of the national defense pro- 

gram on cities will be the subject of dis- 
cussion at two of the general sessions of the 
twenty-eighth annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
which will be held at Hollywood, Florida, on 
November 23 to 27. The same theme will 
prevail at the annual banquet, with ad- 
dresses by Emil Davies, chairman of the 
London County Council, on the “Wartime 
Management of London,” and by Luther 
Gulick, special consultant to the National 
Resources Planning Board and recently re- 
turned from an inspection trip to England, 
on “Local Government and Postdefense 
Planning.” Other general conference sessions 
will have to do with unsolved administrative 
problems and management _ techniques. 
Administrative problems that are related to 
the size of the city will be discussed at three 
population group sessions. Over 160 city 
managers from 30 states and Quebec are 
expected to attend this largest conference 
in the history of the Association. 


Defense News Affecting Cities 


EFENSE ORGANIZATION. The Of- 

fice of Civilian Defense, as well as sev- 
eral state defense councils, have issued man- 
uals designed to inform local officials on how 
to set up a local defense organization. For 
example, in California, where every county 
has been asked to set up a defense council, 
and every city has been asked either to 
establish a council or to join with the county 
in a defense organization, the California 
State Council of Defense has issued a man- 
ual entitled, Organizing for Defense (see 
page 347 this issue). The Office of Civilian 
Defense has suggested that every city should 
have a local defense council and that cities 
within 300 miles of any seacoast should set 
up a complete civilian defense organization, 
with air raid wardens, auxiliary police and 
firemen, and the other services described in 
OCD pamphlets. The total number of local 
defense councils as of October 11, according 


to the Office of Civilian Defense, was 3,681. 
Twenty-nine states have complete county 
organization for defense. 

Priorities. The priorities division of the 
Office of Production Management on Octo- 
ber 16 issued a comprehensive revision of 
preference rating order P-22, which gives 
an automatic A-10 rating to all maintenance, 
repair, and operating supplies requirements 
of all cities and other governmental bodies. 
This amendment covers all services and de- 
partments, except that preference rating or- 
der P-46 issued on September 17 is to be 
used on water, sewer service, utility, and 
sanitation service requirements. Otherwise, 
the priority procedures applying to munici- 
palities remain the same as previously out- 
lined (PuBLIc MANAGEMENT, October, 1941, 
pp. 304-5) and as discussed more fully in a 
publication just issued by the American 
Municipal Association, entitled, A Priorities 
Guidebook for Municipal Officials (see page 
347 this issue). 

A “state and local government require- 
ments branch,” recently established in the 
OPM’s Division of Civilian Supply and 
headed by Maury Maverick, will aid non- 
federal government units in solving current 
problems of procurement and supply, ex- 
pediting action on specific applications for 
priorities ratings, promoting the conserva- 
tion of strategic materials, encouraging cities 
to adopt and use standard specifications in 
purchasing, and urging the use of suitable 
and available substitutes for scarce materi- 
als. For example, states will be asked to re- 
quire only one motor vehicle license plate 
beginning in 1942, thus saving over 15,000 
tons of steel. In an address before the AMA 
conference in Chicago on October 25, Mr. 
Maverick said that each city should assign 
one official to check over all priorities appli- 
cations. He also suggested that cities should 
share materials and equipment with other 
cities, such as using highway equipment of 
the county or of another city. 

The Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board on October 9 announced a new policy 
under which no public or private construc- 
tion projects of any character which use ap- 
preciable quantities of critical materials such 
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as steel, copper, brass, bronze, aluminum, 
etc., may be started during the emergency 
unless these projects are either necessary for 
direct national defense or are essential to 
the health and safety of the people. Where 
construction has actually started and a sub- 
stantial portion has been completed, an ef- 
fort will be made to get the critical materials 
needed to finish the job. SPAB has urged 
all governmental agencies to refrain from 
issuing building permits or other authoriza- 
tion for construction work on which priori- 
ties assistance would have to be denied. It 
was pointed out that building codes which 
require the use of excessive amounts of 
critical materials should be suspended dur- 
ing the emergency. 

Defense Public Works. With work under 
way or ready to proceed on 307 defense pub- 
lic works projects involving a total cost of 
$57,000,000, the Federal Works Agency has 
given tentative clearance to enough addi- 
tional projects to use up practically all of 
the unallotted balance of the $150,000,000 
fund Congress provided in the “community 
facilities” bill. Acceleration of the program 
is being facilitated by field construction di- 
visions set up in each of the 11 defense pub- 
lic works regions to work with and assist 
sponsoring local governments, and by setting 
up of the Emergency Operations Unit in the 
Public Buildings Administration for super- 
vision of projects approved on the basis of 
100 per cent federal contributions. Congress- 
men who supported the defense public works 
program are said to prefer that recreation 
projects for service men be constructed out 
of military funds instead of from the limited 
amount of money available for absolutely 
necessary public works in defense commu- 
nities. 

Fire Fighting. If the bill “to provide pro- 
tection of persons and property from bomb- 
ing attack,” introduced in the House on Sep- 
tember 29 (PusBLtic MANAGEMENT for Oc- 
tober, page 305), is passed, the OCD may 
request an initial $100,000,000, more than 
half of which would be used to purchase 
auxiliary fire-fighting equipment for loan or 
issue to coastal and potential “target area” 
communities. Also contemplated is the pur- 
chase of gas masks for civilian defense work- 
ers and, to a limited extent, for the civilian 
population. The OCD is publishing a series 
of special publications for use in training 
courses for auxiliary firemen. 


The OCD has released a comprehensive 
pamphlet entitled, Air Raid Warning Sys- 
tem, prepared by the War Department. The 
pamphlet contains instructions for the instal- 
lation and operation of a civilian air raid 
warning system and explains how the civil- 
ian air raid warning system will be coordi- 
nated with the military air raid warning 
system. 

To reduce the use of critical materials in 
the manufacture of fire-fighting equipment 
the OPM on October 5 restricted the types 
and kinds of motorized equipment which 
may be made and prohibited nonessential 
trimmings and gadgets on fire engines. 

Health and Welfare. The control of ven- 
ereal diseases will probably continue to be 
the main health problem in most defense 
communities, according to the United States 
Public Health Service. To meet the need for 
personnel in state and local health depart- 
ments overtaxed by suddenly increased pop- 
ulations, the Service has given over 300 new 
workers intensive courses in the special 
health problems of defense areas and as- 
signed them to active field duty in 39 states. 
To meet the urgent need for graduate reg- 
istered nurses, the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services states that 50,000 new 
students must be enrolled in schools of nurs- 
ing this year, thousands of retired profes- 
sional nurses are being urged to return to 
active duty, 100,000 volunteer nurses’ aides 
are to be trained by the Red Cross and the 
Office of Civilian Defense, and 500,000 more 
are receiving instruction in the Red Cross 
Home Nursing course. 

Priorities Unemployment. The contract 
distribution division of OPM has organized 
a “flying squadron” of 50 engineers to de- 
termine whether industries threatened with 
priorities unemployment can be converted 
to defense production. Plants so threatened 
will be certified to the War and Navy De- 
partments and to the United States Mari- 
time Commission with recommendations 
that suitable defense orders be placed with 
these firms. A new reporting system has 
been set up by the OPM Labor Division and 
the United States Employment Service to 
check quickly on all serious cases of priori- 
ties unemployment, using report form “ES- 
223” which has been sent to the 1,500 pub- 
lic employment offices of the federal-state 
employment service system. Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle has announced that companies 
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wishing to pool their resources for defense 
contracts will not be regarded, under certain 
conditions, as violating the antitrust laws. 

Housing. The housing priorities plan is 
expected to encourage rehabilitation work 
in older sections of cities (remodeling proj- 
ects are rated higher than new construction). 
Federal officials believe that in many cases 
zoning ordinances will have to be overhauled 
to protect improved sections from undesir- 
able encroachments. Rigid building code re- 
quirements of some cities are expected to 
force future developments out of the city be- 
cause builders will have to shave their costs 
to a minimum to come within the $6,000 
limitation. OPM estimates that the supply 
of critical materials is sufficient to construct 
200,000 private and 100,000 public housing 
units during the next six months. 


Leaflets Inclosed With Tax Bills to 
Inform Citizens 


HREE counties and four cities have re- 

cently mailed out with tax bills special 
leaflets containing information on the cost 
of various municipal services. The three 
counties are Henrico County, Virginia; Dur- 
ham County, North Carolina; and Los An- 
geles County, California. The first page of 
the two-color folder of Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia, answers the question, “What Has 
Henrico Got?” On the next page under 
“What Does Henrico Want?” one item 
reads: “Protection for its homes from fire, 
blight, danger, traffic congestion, bad build- 
ing practices, unhealthy surroundings.” The 
next two pages ask, “How Have We Been 
Meeting These Needs?” and lists the facili- 
ties provided and shows with pie charts the 
amount and per cent of total expended for 
each service. Another page lists typical ques- 
tions under “What Problems Now Require 
Solution?” and points out how these can be 
solved by citizen cooperation. The sixth 
page urges prompt payment of taxes to save 
penalty and interest. Los Angeles County, 
California, has issued a somewhat similar 
folder printed in red and black ink. It 
stresses the fact that the county board is 
responsible for less than 30 per cent of the 
total tax bill, and that the county tax rate 
has been reduced for three successive years. 
The tax bill inclosure of Durham County, 
North Carolina, is an essay on “Government 
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and Citizenship” in the form of a letter from 
the county manager. 

The four cities that have issued circulars 
to inclose with tax bills are Morganton, 
North Carolina; Port Arthur, Texas; Royal 
Oak, Michigan; and Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 
Morganton’s four-page folder, entitled, “A 
Message to the Taxpayer,” points out the 
distinction between the school district tax, 
for which the town acts only as collecting 
agent, and the town tax. The two inside 
pages answer briefly the question, ‘What 
Do I Get for the Town Tax I Pay?” Port 
Arthur, Texas, has issued another of its 
“Know Your City Better” leaflets advising 
citizens that prompt payment of taxes has 
made it possible for the city to avoid bor- 
rowing in anticipation of taxes. The two 
outside cover pages of Royal Oak’s six-page 
folder contain pictures illustrating municipal 
services with insets stating the percentage of 
the tax dollar spent for each service. Two 
inside pages show the cost per month and per 
year for municipal services supplied to homes 
assessed at amounts varying from $1,000 to 
$9,000. The last two pages are devoted toa 
similar itemization of taxes paid by owners 
of two typical homes which are pictured in 
the folder. 


Small City Provides Free Parking Lots 


LYMOUTH, MICHIGAN (5,360), has 

just opened a free, 100-car capacity mu- 
nicipal parking lot on what used to be a very 
unattractive site behind stores. The $9,000 
cost of land and development was paid from 
general funds in the 1940-41 and 1941-42 
budgets, in accordance with the pay-as-you- 
go policy in effect since 1930. The lot is 
supervised about 14 hours each day by an 
attendant who will also oversee a small com- 
fort station now being built near the lot. 
Supervision and general maintenance, in- 
cluding lighting at night, will cost approxi- 
mately $1,000 annually. Work has already 
begun on a second parking lot of 150-car 
capacity. The city council believes that it 
is cheaper to build off-street parking lots 
than to widen thoroughfares. The installa- 
tion of penny parking meters on the main 
street to encourage wider use of the free 
parking lots is under consideration.—CLar- 
ENCE H. Extiott, city manager, Plymouth, 
Michigan. 
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Eleven Cities Issue Annual 
Municipal Reports 


URING the past month 11 cities have 

issued general annual municipal re- 
ports. Unusual features include the listing 
in the Elmira, New York, report of the num- 
ber of personnel in each activity, the per 
capita cost, and the cost per $1,000 assessed 
valuation for each activity; the indication in 
the Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan, report 
of the number of employees, the per capita 
cost per month, the 1939 and 1940 expen- 
ditures and the per cent which each bears 
to total expenditures; and 10-year trend 
comparisons in the report of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida. The Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, report has a directory listing the officer, 
location, and telephone number for each city 
service. The Schenectady report contains a 
large city map showing in varied colors for 
1937-40 three types of public improvements. 
Other reports received are those of Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania; Killingly, Connecticut; Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Minot, North Dakota; 
Portland, Oregon; and Winnetka, Illinois. 


Joint Municipal Action Aids 
Defense Production 


T HE mayors of about 150 cities in west- 
ern Missouri and eastern Kansas have 
helped small businesses in the Kansas City 
market area to secure defense contracts to- 
talling millions of dollars. This official aid 
is the result of a conference held in May, 
1940, by Mayor John B. Gage of Kansas 
City, Missouri, with the mayors of Kansas 
City, Kansas, and Independence and North 
Kansas City, Missouri. From this meeting 
resulted the Mid-Central War Resources 
Board, incorporated as a nonprofit organiza- 
tion with the mayors of the 150 cities as 
directors. Only the four major cities in the 
Kansas City metropolitan area contribute 
financially to the Board: Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, annually contributes $5,400; Kansas 
City, Kansas, $3,000; Independence, Mis- 
souri, $1,800; and North Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, $1,800. Chairman of the Board is 
Mayor C. B. Russell of Lawrence, Kansas, 
and Lou E. Holland is secretary, with offices 
in the city hall of Kansas City, Missouri. 
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The Board’s first task was to survey in- 
dustries operating in the area and to arrange 
by types of production the information thus 
obtained. The findings were submitted to 
authorities in Washington and several large 
orders for cotton goods resulted. When the 
Board recognized the threat of priorities to 
existence of small businesses, 23 firms were 
incorporated under Missouri law to form 
the Mid-Central Associated Defense Indus- 
tries, Inc. The corporation’s stock has no 
par value; each member concern may hold 
only 10 shares. Thirty companies now be- 
long and there is room for 70 more. Mr. 
Holland also is president of this corporation. 

The new corporation was soon invited to 
bid on a bore sight contract. The Board 
decided upon 15 firms in the corporation 
which were qualified to make the parts re- 
quired and called them together. They allo- 
cated the work among themselves, figured 
their financial share and the Board then 
added what it considered a fair charge for 
overhead and supervision. The bid was made 
and the contract—in excess of a quarter of 
a million dollars—was awarded by the gov- 
ernment. The procedure followed was for 
each company to give bond to the corpora- 
tion for the full amount of the work to be 
done and the corporation, in turn, to give 
bond to the government. A qualified engi- 
neer was employed by the Board to coordi- 
nate work of the plants. 


Important Annual Conferences 
for Municipal Officials 


International City Managers’ Association 
— Hollywood, Florida, November 23-27. 


National Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers—Washington, D. C., December 4-6. 

American Public Welfare Association — 
Washington, D. C., December 12-14. 


American Society for Public Administra- 
tion—New York, December 27-30. 

American Library Association Midwinter 
Conference — Chicago, Illinois, December 
28-31. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators—San Francisco, California, Febru- 
ary 21-26. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


; 








Highest Price Level for Bonds 


UNICIPAL bonds are now selling at the 

highest price levels and the lowest yields 
(effective rates of interest or income) in history. 
The Bond Buyer’s Index (averaging prices of 20 
bonds of first, second and third grade) was 1.90 
per cent on November 1, as compared to 2.02 
per cent on October 1. The lowest price level 
and highest yield was reached on May 1, 1933, 
when the average yield was 5.69 per cent. (For 
explanation of trends see PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 
August, 1941, p. 243.) 


Alhambra Installs Partial Pension Plan 

In the absence of a formal retirement system, 
Alhambra, California, has adopted an adjusted 
compensation plan for employees of retirement 
age who are unable to carry on their normal 
duties. The city commission has created posi- 
tions in each department at a salary of $60 a 
month, with duties in line with the abilities of 
employees assigned to them. Employees so as- 
signed will do work similar to their previous 
duties, but will work only five six-hour days 
rather than a full 40-hour week. 


Housing Shortages in Defense Areas 


During the first half of 1941, the WPA com- 
pleted housing vacancy surveys in 98 cities and 
towns affected by the defense program. In 66 
of these communities, the percentage of habit- 
able dwellings available for rent was less than 
2 per cent of all dwelling units. A vacancy rate 
of 5 per cent is regarded as the minimum neces- 
sary to offer a satisfactory selection, and a va- 
cancy rate below 2 per cent indicates a critical 
shortage. (Fair rent committees had been set 
up by late September in 60 communities in 22 
states. ) 

* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


Offers Radio Service to Neighbor Towns 


Cincinnati, with a two-way radio station for 
fire and police service, will send and receive 
messages for municipal neighbors at a charge 
of 20 cents a call, under an ordinance recently 
adopted. The arrangement is similar to that in 
force in several other large cities which perform 
the service for outlying small towns. Cleveland 
charges 42 cents for each call to East Cleveland 
police cars. Detroit supplies the service to East 
Detroit at 35 cents a call, which is the charge 
made also by Akron to nearby towns. Provi- 
dence and Toledo are among other cities offer- 
ing the service. 








Disaster Council Made Defense Agency 


The Los Angeles Major Disaster Emergency 
Council, established eight years ago, has become 
an important agency in the city’s civil defense 
program. It has completed a survey of all build- 
ings usable as air raid shelters, and of ways and 
means of converting tunnels and storm drains 
into shelters. Nearly 3,000 concrete buildings 
have been listed as potential places of safety. 
Special effort has been made also during the 
last year to explain the entire disaster emer- 
gency program to citizen groups. 


Merit Tests Aid in Police Assignments 


The Los Angeles City Civil Service Com- 
mission has abolished the class of motorcycle 
officer and allocated its duties to the class of 
policeman. Hereafter policemen will be assigned 
to motorcycle duties with extra compensation, 
but they will be reassigned to other tasks when 
no longer able to ride motorcycles because of 
injury or other causes. The Commission will 
assist the department in selecting men for this 
assignment by holding a written examination. 


New Hampshire Town Report Contest 


The Bureau of Government Research of the 
University of New Hampshire recently an- 
nounced the awards in the first town report 
contest conducted in New Hampshire. ‘Winners 
were selected from 13 population groups, and 
Concord won first prize for the entire state as 
well as for its population group. Fifty-nine 
cities and towns entered the contest—almost 
one-third of the cities and towns of the state. 
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WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


One-Third of WPA on Defense 


The WPA during the last six years has con- 
structed 222 new airport landing fields, im- 
proved 260 landing fields, built more than 500 
miles of runways, and erected 886 new airport 
buildings. More than 3,000 new buildings for 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and National 
Guard have been erected, and more than 14,000 
others have been reconstructed or improved. 
One out of three WPA workers is now engaged 
in work of a defense nature, and more than 
$300,000,000 of WPA funds were spent for 
national defense in the 1941 fiscal year. 


Select Audit Firm at Start of Year 


Port Arthur, Texas, has abandoned the policy 
of requesting competitive bids for its annual 
audit. The contract has been let to a competent 
accounting firm at the beginning of the fiscal 
year rather than at the end, to enable the ad- 
ministration during the year to call upon the 
selected firm for consultation and advice. The 
policy of not receiving bids for audits is in line 
with the recommendation of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association and the National 
Committee on Municipal Accounting that con- 
tracts for professional services should not be 
let on a bid basis. 


Small City Without Municipal Tax Levy 


Clayton, New Mexico (3,188), has had no 
municipal tax levy for any purpose since 1937. 
The city owns and operates an electric power 
plant, waterworks, and ice plant. Revenues from 
the electric plant in 1940-41 totaled $64,078, of 
which $20,602 was transferred to the general 
fund. 


Bids Reduce Surety Bond Costs 


By developing a form that would meet statute 
requirements and by advertising for bids on 
surety bonds, Washington state is saving thou- 
sands of dollars through reductions in surety 
bond rates. Bond premiums which formerly 
ranged from $3.50 to $5.00 a thousand dollars 
have been reduced to $2.25 a thousand. 


Cities Stress Fire Prevention 


San Francisco has assigned a competent fire 
prevention man to full-time work in the city 
building department, to review and approve 
building plans involving hazardous processes 
before permits are issued. . . . Long Beach, 
California, has increased its fire prevention bu- 
reau from six to nine men, and the fire depart- 
ment is carrying out a series of mobilization 
tests covering theoretical serious fire conditions. 
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Local Government’s Share of Tax Dollar 


Local governments in 1940 received only 37 
per cent of the taxpayer’s dollar as compared 
with 65 per cent in 1911, according to Tax 
Yields: 1940, issued by the Tax Institute. Local 
government tax collections increased gradually 
from 1911 to 1931, but have since held steady 
while federal and state tax receipts have in- 
creased rapidly in recent years. Tax collections 
for all units of government have increased 
almost fivefold over the 30-year period since 
1911. 


Self-Insurance Saves Money 


Staunton, Virginia (13,337), has been carry- 
ing its own insurance since 1916 for all types 
of coverage except fire insurance. The insurance 
sinking fund now has a balance of $62,300 
although the city’s contributions have totaled 
only $48,000. For the past 10 years claims 
against the fund have averaged $639 annually, 
workmen’s compensation accounting for 62 per 
cent, public liability claims for 20 per cent, and 
court costs for 18 per cent. Claims have ranged 
from 49 cents to $600, with the average $145.78. 


Old Law Creates New Model Resort 


Marshfield, Massachusetts, will take over 
more than a square mile of crowded, unplanned, 
privately owned property so that a fire-destroyed 
summer colony may be rebuilt along modern 
lines to include a new street layout, community 
parks, and a centralized business district with 
off-street parking facilities. A 1911 excess con- 
demnation law permits the town to acquire the 
area by purchase or eminent domain, redesign 
it in large lots, and offer to resell the lots to the 
original owners. The town is authorized to bor- 
row up to $160,000, and the voters have also 
approved a zoning law establishing a minimum 
lot area of 5,000 square feet, a building code, 
and subdivision regulations. 


Public Third Largest Employer 


With public wage and salary expenditures in 
1941 comprising one-sixth of the nation’s non- 
agricultural wage payments, public payrolls rank 
government as America’s third largest industry, 
according to a Bureau of the Census report on 
Public Employment in the United States: 1941. 
Of the 5,360,000 public employees and $621.- 
000,000 public payrolls in January, 1941, the 
respective percentages of employees and pay- 
rolls for different governmental levels are as 
follows: federal, 40 and 39; public education, 
24 and 28; state, 10 and 10; city, 17 and 17; 
and county and others, 9 and 6. 




















Recent City Manager Appointments | 











R. W. FLAck 


H. E. Bailey.—Appointed city manager 
of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on February 
11, 1941. Born in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
on November 12, 1900. Education: two 
years at Kansas A. & M. College, and two 
years in engineering at the University of 
Tennessee. Experience: railroad valuation, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 1917-20; 
maintenance of way and railroad construc- 
tion, St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany, 1920-31; highway and public utility 
construction, Earl W. Baker & Company, 
1931-33; resident engineer and later division 
engineer, Oklahoma State Highway Commis- 
sion, 1933-37; assistant commissioner, Okla- 
homa Department of Public Safety, 1937- 
38; manager, Concrete Pipe Association, 
Oklahoma City, 1938-39; member, Okla- 
homa State Highway Commission, 1939-41. 

R. W. Flack.—Appointed city manager 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, on October 15, 
1941. Born in Springfield, Ohio, on July 9, 
1888. Education: PhB., 1911, and J. D., 
1913, University of Chicago. Experience: 
city solicitor, Springfield, Ohio, 1918-22; 
city manager, Springfield, Ohio, 1924-29; 
city manager, Durham, North Carolina, 
1929-35; and city manager, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, 1935-39. 

A. P. Hancock.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Amarillo, Texas, effective on October 
1, 1941. Born in Lebanon, Tennessee, Oc- 
tober 18, 1898. Education: three and one- 
half years in civil engineering, Texas A. and 


A. P. Hancock 





ELMORE KLEMENT 


M. College. Experience: city manager, Crys- 
tal City, Texas, 1928-33; and city manager 
of Kerrville, Texas, 1933 to time of appoint- 
ment at Amarillo. 

Elmore Klement.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, on Octo- 
ber 7, 1941. Born in Sumner, Wisconsin, on 
May 14, 1899. Education: B. S. degree in 
civil engineering, 1922, University of Wis- 
consin; correspondence courses, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. Experience: furniture 
design, Northwestern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fort Atkinson, 1922-24; city engineer, 
Fort Atkinson, 1924-41. 

A. C. Newman.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Leesburg, Florida, on September 1, 
1941. Born in Worcester, Massachusetts, on 
August 15, 1899. Education: civil engineer- 
ing course at Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Experience: assistant sanitary engi- 
neer, Florida State Board of Health, 1920- 
25; chief engineer, construction company, 
1926-27; city manager, Winter Haven, 
Florida, 1927-33. 

J. Merton Wyman. — Appointed town 
manager of Rumford, Maine, on August 11, 
1941. Born in Norway, Maine, on April 27, 
1890. Education: one year at the University 
of Maine. Experience: has owned and oper- 
ated a fruit and dairy farm in Norway, 
Maine, 1911- ; selectman, town of Norway, 
1933 to date and chairman of the board for 
five years; representative to Maine Legisla- 
ture, January, 1941, to December, 1942. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











PosSITION-CLASSIFICATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE. Report of a committee of the 
Civil Service Assembly (Ismar Baruch, 
chairman). The Assembly, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 404pp. $4.50. 
This volume describes the advantages of po- 

sition-classification, and discusses in detail the 

methods used in position analysis, and in the 
development, adoption, installation, and continu- 
ous administration of a position-classification 
plan. This is the third of a series of reports on 
major phases of public personnel administration. 


ORGANIZING FOR DEFENSE; A MANUAL FOR 
THE CITIES AND COUNTIES OF CALIFOR- 
n1A. California State Council of Defense, 
2121 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 
1941. 3lpp. 

Outlines defense organization for the three 
levels of government and indicates how federal, 
state, and local defense agencies can work to- 
gether for national defense. 


REFUSE COLLECTION PRAcTICE. American 
Public Works Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 659pp. $5.00. 
This report represents a complete and com- 

prehensive study of refuse collection practices 

in 190 cities of the United States and Canada. 

Eight of the most important chapters of this 

work were issued individually in bulletin form 

during the past year. 





MUNICIPAL FINANCE ADMINISTRATION. In- 
stitute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
Revised, November, 1941. 400pp. $7.50. 
(Available as correspondence course, $35.) 
This volume, completely revised with the aid 

of leading authorities, is the text for one of the 
ten correspondence courses in municipal admin- 
istration offered by the Institute; it is available 
also as a separate book. It is the only volume 
available that contains up-to-date material on 
all phases of local fiscal administration. 


PRIORITIES GUIDEBOOK FOR MUNICIPAL OF- 
FICIALS. By Ronald M. Ketcham and Roy 
H. Owsley. American Municipal Associ- 
ation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. Oc- 
tober, 1941. 36pp. $1.00. 

This report discusses priorities procedures 
applying to municipalities and the problem of 
priorities unemployment. Appendixes contain 
excerpts from important federal regulations on 
priorities. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF A 
GOVERNMENTAL PURCHASING OFFICE. By 
Russell Forbes. National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, 11 Park Place, New 
York. Revised, 1941. 47pp. 

Discusses the qualifications of the purchasing 
agent and office personnel, and outlines standard 
methods in purchasing procedure. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE 18TH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL 
AssociaTION. (October 23-25, 1941). Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 154pp. $1.50. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE; A _ PRACTICAL 
HANDBOOK FOR THE ADMINISTRATIVE ANA- 
Lyst. By Comstock Glaser. American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 207pp. $2.50. 

INTRODUCTION TO RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP. By 
William E. Mosher. Henry Holt & Co., 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 1941. 887pp. 
$3.25. 


INVESTIGATING MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 
By Harold Seidman. Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, 261 Broadway, New York. 1941. 
215pp. $2.50. 

Major DIsAsTER EMERGENCY CouNcIL. By 
Basil E. Rice, Director of Coordination, 2224 
West Sixth Street, Los Angeles. July, 1941. 
24pp. 

PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND THE LIBRARY. By 
Arnold Miles and Lowell Martin. University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 
1941. 313pp. $3.00. 

UnITeD STATES GOVERNMENT MANUAL, SEP- 
TEMBER, 1941. Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 1941. 705pp. 75 cents. 
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DEFENSE 
(1) Arr RAtD WARNING SysTEM. 18pp. (2) 
MUNICIPAL SIGNALING SysTEMS. 24pp. 10 


cents. (3) PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
AND PuBLIC BUILDINGS. 10pp. (4) CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE WEEK; PLAN AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
DEFENSE COUNCILS. 8pp. (5) REGIONAL 
(ORGANIZATION). lp. (6) SUGGESTED LOCAL 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE ORGANIZATION. Ip. Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 1941. 

(1) Farr Rent Committees. 4pp. (2) Or- 
GANIZATION OF A FAIR RENT COMMITTEE. 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, Washington, D. C. 1941. 

FIRE. FIGHTERS OF LONDON IN ACTION. Garden 
City Publishing Company, 14 West 49 Street, 
New York. 1941. 49pp. 25 cents. 

GUIDE FOR THE ‘TRAINING OF VOLUNTEER 
Nurses’ Arpes. American Red Cross and Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, Seventeenth and D 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 1941. 4pp. 

OFFICIAL DEFENSE PUBLICATIONS; GUIDE TO 
STATE AND FEDERAL PUBLICATIONS. By 
Jerome K. Wilcox. Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of California, Berkeley. 
1941. 106pp. 

FINANCE 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES, 1938. Bureau 
of the Census. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 298pp. 75 cents. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF MICHIGAN CITIES AND 
VILLAGES. Michigan Municipal League, 205 
South State Street, Ann Arbor. 1941. 36pp. 
$1.00. 

FINANCING STATE AND City PENSIONS. United 
States Bureau of the Census, Washington. 
October, 1941. 82pp. 

INSTALMENT PAYMENT OF REAL ESTATE TAXES 
IN WISCONSIN MUNICIPALITIES. League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson 
Street, Madison. 1941. 19pp. $1.00. 

LocaL GOVERNMENTS IN MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
SHOULD Drop WPA. Citizens Bureau, 125 
East Wells Street, Milwaukee. 1941. 22pp. 

MANUAL OF BUSINESS METHODS FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. By John C. 
Weigel. Department of Public Welfare, State 
Capitol, Springfield, Illinois. 1941. 499pp. 

MUNICIPAL FriRE INSURANCE; A MANUAL OF 
FIRE INSURANCE COVERAGES AND RECOM- 
MENDED PROCEDURES FOR CALIFORNIA CITIES. 
League of California Cities, 2121 Allston 
Way, Berkeley. 1941. 50pp. $1.00. 

MuNICcIPALS. By Committee on Municipal Obli- 
gations, National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks. Apply to Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 108pp. $1.00. 

STATE Tax COLLECTIONS: 1941, Preliminary 
Report. United States Bureau of the Census, 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Washington. 1941. 16pp. 

Tax YIELpDs: 1940. Tax Institute, 135 South 36 
Street, Philadelphia. 1941. 149pp. $2.50. 
Use Tax; Its History, ADMINISTRATION, AND 
Economic Errects. By Maurice Criz. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 

Chicago. 1941. 56pp. $1.50. 


HEALTH 


HousiInc For HEALTH. American Public Health 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York. 1941, 
221pp. $1.00. 

PREPAYMENT PLANS FOR MEDICAL CARE. By 
Franz Goldmann. Twentieth Century Fund 
and the Good Will Fund, 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 60pp. 25 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


DEVELOPMENT OF ADMINISTRATORS; AN _ IN- 
TERIM REPORT ON TRAINING IN ADMINISTRA- 


TIVE MANAGEMENT. Office of Personnel, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 14pp. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1941. United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington. 1941. 78pp. 

REPORT ON SALARY AND WAGE TRENDS IN Va~- 
rious Cities. By Norman N. Gill. Municipal 
Reference Library, City Hall, Milwaukee. Oc- 
tober 15, 1941. 17pp. 12 cents. 


PLANNING 


GREENBELT. By O. Kline Fulmer. American 
Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 1941. 46pp. $1.00. 

MASTER PLAN FOR Detroit. City Plan Com- 
mission, 1701 Water Board Building, Detroit. 
1941. 29pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


BITUMINOUS SURFACE TREATMENT; A REPORT 
oF AN INVESTIGATION CONDUCTED BY T. E. 
SHELBURNE. Engineering Experiment Station, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 1941. 
188pp. 

YEAR Boox. American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 260 South Broad Street. Philadelphia. 
1941. 329pp. 


WELFARE 


FAMILY EXPENDITURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By National Resources Planning Board, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 209pp. 50 cents. 

JuvENILE Court, City AND CouNTy OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA; REPORT OF A SURVEY 
BY Francis H. Hitter. National Probation 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York. 1941. 
121pp. 50 cents. 
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041] THE 


POSITIONS OPEN 

ILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN § (587,472). 
City Planner. Local residence require- 
ments are being waived, and an examination will 
ie held on December 23, 1941, in Milwaukee or 
dsewhere to meet the convenience of candidates. 
Equal weight will be given in the examination 
a technical written paper, training and ex- 
rience, and an oral interview; only those ob- 
gaining the highest ratings on the first two will 
e summoned for the third. Salary will start at 
3,900, and will increase $120 yearly until the 
naximum of $4,500 is reached in the sixth year. 
\ddress inquiries to the Milwaukee City Service 
‘ommission, Room 715, city hall, Milwaukee, 
Visconsin. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of 
Public Management, published monthly at 
Chicago, I1l., for October 1, 1941. 

wate of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state and county 
goresaid, personally appeared G. L who, having been 
uly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the 
usiness Manager of Public Management and that the follow- 
g is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
{the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
tr the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 


Geer, 
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August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher: Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Editor, Clarence E. Ridley; Managing Editor, 


Orin F,. Nolting; Business Manager, G. L. 
60th Street, Chicago. 


2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Asso- 


Geer, all at 1313 East 


ciation, an incorporated organization of city managers. The 
officers of the Association are: Roy S. Braden, President, city 
manager, Greenbelt, Maryland; ©. Sophus Johnson, city man- 


ager, Grand Rapids, Michigan; H. J. Graeser, city manager, 
Marshall, Texas; A. F. Newman, city manager, Decatur, Georgia; 
vice presidents. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as _ they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
or indirect in the said stock, 
so stated by her. 


that any 
interest direct 
bonds, or other securities than as 


G,. L. GEER, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1941. 
(SEAL) VIOLA 8S. BOND, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Sept. 12, 


Business Manager. 


1945) 








tion. 


government they want and deserve. 


of states with local government. 


progress. 


299 BROADWAY 


Four Out of Five Have It! 


HEIR best friends (local statesmen) won’t tell them but, 
sh!!, most states are suffering from constitutional stagna- 
It makes them stumble around inefficiently, prevents 
their keeping in step with the parade of American progress, 
and, worst of all, keeps their people from getting the kind of An 


But this common malady is not incurable. 
Revision of the Model State Constitution has just been pub- 
lished after two years’ work by a committee of distinguished 
authorities. For two decades its three predecessors have had 
a wide influence on state constitutional law and the relations 


Thoroughly modernized, forward looking, authoritative, the 
Fourth Revision will stimulate interest, activity, and sound 


Features of the 
New Constitution 


Unicameral Legislature 
Continuous Legislative 
Process 
Improved Legislative 
Procedure 
Administrative Responsi- 
bility 
Administrative 
Manager 
Unification of Judiciary 
New Financial Controls 
Stronger Civil Service 
Flexible Welfare Pro- 
visions 


The Fourth 


Barriers to Intergovern- 
mental Relations 
Eliminated 

Self-Executing Provi- 
sions for Constitu- 
tional Amendment 


50 cents 
(cash with order) 





NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


NEW YORK CITY 




















N OW, MORE THAN EVER, 


YOUR FIGURE WORK 
MUST BE SAFEGUARDED 
ALLEN WALES Machines, Manufactured Since 1903, 
Are Recognized For Their ACCURACY—SPEED and DEPENDABILITY 


More Than 100 Different ALLEN WALES Models 
More Than 400 Distributing Points in U.S. A. 
More Than 600 Percent Increase in Sales In The Past 6 Years 


These Figures Are Of Importance To All Users of Adding Machines 


Models Are Available For Every Type Of 
Business Covering The Widest Possible Range of Requirements 


Our Nearest Agency Will Be Glad To Let You 
Try One Without Obligation —Telephone Them or Write Us 


ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SALES AND SERVICE IN 400 AMERICAN CITIES AND IN 40 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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